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SYLVAN STOKE POGIS 

There scatter'd oft, the earliest of the year, 
By Hands unseen are showers of violets found ; 

The Red-breast loves to build and warble there, 
And little Foot-steps lightly print the ground. 

The foot-path which leads across the fields from Slough to 
Stoke Pogis is an ideal approach for one who journeys 
thither — a pilgrim to Gray's shrine. For the pastoral scenes, 
lying all about one's way in greenery and loveliness with their 
delicious meadow-scents and soothing sounds, attune one's 
spirit to "the sacred calm" which pervades the sylvan parish 
immortalized by Gray's name. 

The poet's association with Stoke Pogis has been too much 
restricted to "the church-yard." There he is supposed by 
many to have written his most beloved poem. There he reposes 
"in his narrow cell." Those two facts have contented the 
multitude. Nor is it strange. For, while many writers have 
well-nigh exhausted their powers of description to show — what 
is, after all, self-evident — that the church and cemetery at Stoke 
were in the poet's thoughts when he composed his far-famed 
"Elegy, Written in a Country Church-yard," few have seemed 
particularly interested in Stoke Pogis as Gray's home, en- 
deared to him by intimate experiences, or as that spot in 
England more closely associated than any other with his poetic 
activity. Yet the hamlet is endeared to lovers of poetry by all 
those facts. As the country sights and sounds about Horton 
live forever in Milton's verse; as Stratford-upon-Avon enjoys 
eternal fame as the home of the world's greatest poet, whose 
remains she has the honor to hold enshrined, so Stoke Pogis is 
inseparably associated with Gray. 

The village is situated in beautiful Buckinghamshire four 
miles north of the Thames at Eton. It is scattered over a wide 
extent of country, approaching toward the north-west the 
parish boundaries of Burnham. It commands toward the south 
that extended view of the Thames Valley, with the spires and 
towers of Eton in the distance, and of Windsor Castle on its 
height, which Gray describes with such pathos and beauty in 
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his Eton ode; called in his Manuscript "Ode on a Distant 
Prospect of Windsor and the Adjacent Country." 

All that region was familiar to Gray from childhood. His 
mother, who was before her marriage Miss Dorothy Antrobus 
of Buckinghamshire, kept in constant touch with the place 
through an affectionate intercourse with members of her family, 
who continued to reside in that county. Her sister Anna, wife 
of Mr. Jonathan Rogers, a country barrister, lived in West-End 
House, which became afterwards famous as Gray's home at 
Stoke Pogis. Her two brothers, Robert and Thomas Antrobus 
were settled at Burnham. 

At the latter place Gray laid the foundation in childhood for 
his distinguished achievement in Natural History, when he 
used to stay for long periods at a time with his uncle Robert, 
who taught him botany. One may reasonably suppose that he 
was accustomed to enjoy his freedom there during holiday in- 
tervals, while a pupil at Eton. But several years have elapsed, 
school-days at Eton have ended, when we see him again at 
Burnham, a grave, young Cambridge student, just come into 
the country during his vacation in September, 1737. How he 
is spending his time there, we learn from his letter to Horace 
Walpole. After an inimitable sketch of his uncle, a typical 
Eighteenth Century country gentleman, who holds him 
"mighty cheap" for walking when he should ride and reading 
when he should hunt, the satirical nephew continues : 

"My comfort amidst all this is that I have at the distance of 
half a mile, through a green lane, a forest (the vulgar call it a 
common) all my own. It is a little chaos of mountains and 
precipices; mountains, it is true, that do not ascend much 
above the clouds, nor are the declivities quite so amazing as 
Dover Cliff; but just such hills as people, who love their necks 
as I do may venture to climb, and crags that give the eye as 
much pleasure as if they were dangerous: Both vale and hill are 
covered with most venerable beeches . . . that like most other 
ancient people are always dreaming out their old stories to the 
winds." 

Then follows this picture of himself in happy seclusion 
among the Burnham Beeches : 
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"At the foot of one of these squats me, I (// Penseroso) and 
there grow to the trunk for a whole morning. The timorous 
hare and sportive squirrel gambol around me like Adam in 
Paradise before he had an Eve ; but I think he did not use to 
read Virgil as I commonly do there." 

The Burnham Beeches were, also, within easy reach from 
West-End House, which was situated in the Northern part of 
Stoke Parish near Stoke Common. 

"Everything in this part of the country," wrote Mr. Jesse, 
many years ago, "serves to remind us, of Gray; . . . we see 
'the twitt'ring swallows' and 'the lowing herd wind slowly o'er 
the lea;' we hear the drowsy tinklings of the folded sheep, so 
different from the sounds, which are made, while they are 
feeding. ' ' 

One likes to think of the simple two-story house in the green 
lane with its rustic porch and pleasant garden, where the poet 
used to observe in the beautiful landscape about him those 
details and circumstances of rural life, which he reveals with 
such truth in his poems. Where can one find in literature a 
clearer picture than that of the laborer's return at evening? 
It is rivalled only by Burns' companion-picture, undoubtedly 
inspired by this, of the cotter's : 

. . . wee-bit ingle, blinkin' bonnilie 
His clean hearth-stane, his thrifty wifie's smile, 
The lisping infant, prattling on his knee 



Which makes him quite forget his labor and his toil. 

But Gray reveals not only picturesque features of the land- 
scape, and glimpses of life in Stoke Parish, but he -gives us, 
also, the best idea of his own liesure there. Who reads, 

. . . at the foot of yonder nodding beech 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 
His listless length at noon-tide would he stretch — 

without recalling the Burnham Beeches and Gray's account of 
mornings spent among them ? 

May not there have lingered in the mind of "some hoary- 
headed swain" memories of the famous poet in his "once loved 
haunt," wandering at sunset along the margin of the wood, 



or 
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Oft as the wood-lark piped her farewell song ? 

. . . at the peep of dawn 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews away 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn ? 

This last picture, together with the lines which follow, always 
bring to my mind that statement of Mr. Cole, when relating 
the melancholy circumstances of Gray's last hours: "He de- 
sired to be buried early in the morning at Stoke Pogis." That 
last request reveals much concerning the poet's intimate love 
for this rustic village, and makes the concluding stanzas of his 
"Elegy" a prophecy, as it were, against his own burial. 

West-End Cottage is no longer standing in the romantic spot 
near Stoke Common, nor is there much left about the place, 
which a pretentious residence now usurps, to remind us of 
Gray. But one may still enjoy the far-reaching landscape, and 
experience, too, that delight reserved for the poetic pilgrim, as, 
in the midst of scenes Gray loved and celebrated in imperish- 
able verse, one wanders through the green lane and thence 
along the meadow path to the church-yard gate. 

Here one imagines that, with the exception of modern tomb- 
stones, the scene appeared in Gray's time much the same as 
now. There must have been the same stillness and seclusion. 
And the bits of description in Gray's exquisite elegy are easily 
identified to-day: there "beneath the venerable yew-trees' 
shade . . . heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap ;' ' 
"the rugged elms" stand there near the church-yard wall; and 
there is the tower mantled in ivy. The lovely, sequestered spot 
is, moreover, in perfect harmony with the mood of "that poem, 
which affects the sensitive ear as a solemn melody perfectly sus- 
tained to its close, throughout which one hears in recurrent 
minor strain 

The still, sad music of humanity 
Nor harsh, nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. 

Where Stoke Park, that handsome, white building, is now 
seen across the meadows to the left, as one faces the church 
from the south, there was in Gray's time only a stretch of the 
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richly wooded park belonging to Stoke Manor. In 1789, when 
the property was purchased by the Hon. Thomas Penn from the 
heirs of Gray's friend, Lady Cobbham, that modern structure 
was erected about two hundred yards from the ancient Manor, 
of which there now remains little more than some chimneys, 
discernible through the thick foliage on the right-hand and 
behind the church. 

Stoke manor has been attended throughout the centuries with 
an interesting history. "It is first mentioned," says Mr. 
Gosse, "in a deed of 1291." But country historians date its 
existence from an earlier time, when Amicia de Stoke, an 
heiress, brought the manor in marriage to Robert Pogis ; from 
which union the village derives its name. Their grand- 
daughter and heir was married to Sir John de Molyns, one of 
Edward Ill's courtiers, who built the picturesque church at 
Stoke about 1340. Subsequently, through a number of eminent 
personages, the manor descended to the family of Hastings, 
Earls of Huntingdon, one of whom built, early in Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, the ancient Manor House mentioned above, 
which became famous as the country-seat of those illustrious 
nobles. "When the Huntingdons broke," to use Gray's 
phrase, the property reverted to the crown; but, afterwards, 
Stoke House transcended even its former splendor as a posses- 
sion of the Hattons. There, it is said, Queen Elizabeth's Lord 
Chancellor, Sir Christopher Hatton, who was "preferred by the 
Queen for his graceful Person and fine Dancing," used to play 
a conspicuous part in splendid festivities. Thus, Gray repre- 
sents him as leading the fashionable figure-dances popular in 
that age: 

Full oft within the spacious walls, 

When he had fifty winters o'er him, 
My grave Lord-Keeper led the brawls 

The Seals and Maces danc'd before him. 

His bushy beard, and shoe-strings green, 

His high-crown'd hat, and satin doublet, 
Mov'd the stout heart of England's Queen 

Though Pope and Spaniard could not trouble it. 

The widow of "my grave Lord-Keeper's" nephew and heir 
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was married to celebrated Sir Edward Coke, who seems to have 
rivalled even the Earl of Leicester's magnificence at Kenil- 
worth in the regal sumptuousness with which he entertained 
Queen Elizabeth at Stoke House. 

That historic seat is described by one who lived during its 
existence, as a fine brick mansion with high gables, projecting 
wings, and deeply embayed windows and oriels, which occupied 
a sheltered situation in the midst of a fine park. "The deep 
color of the bricks," continues that writer, "standing out from 
the bright foliage of the stately old trees, with which the house 
is surrounded, tends to produce a most striking and picturesque 
effect." This description corresponds accurately to an engrav- 
ing of Stoke Manor House among the illustrations made by 
Richard Bentley in 1753, at the request of Horace Walpole for 
"Six Poems by Mr. T. Gray." If we may trust that represen- 
tation, the mansion was in Gray's time a beautiful specimen of 
Elizabethan architecture in perfect preservation. 

It was occupied when Stoke Pogis became Mrs. Gray's home 
in 1742, by the Ranger of Windsor Forest, Viscount Cobbham. 
And, though his lordship died in 1749, the viscountess con- 
tinued to reside at Stoke House, where she met Gray under 
the rather strange circumstances of which the poet gives a 
lively and humorous description in his poem inspired by that 
occurrence called, A Long Story. This led to the warm 
friendship between himself and Lady Cobbham, and to his 
intimacy with her niece, Harriet Speed. Thus, Stoke's an- 
cient and historic Manor House gained an additional distinc- 
tion as the home of Gray's friend, and as the scene of the one 
"feeble and shadowy romance of his life." 

But the Cobbhams were strangers to Gray, when, almost 
immediately upon his arrival at Stoke Pogis in the last days 
of May, 1742, he composed his first English poem, the Ode 
on the Spring. He entitled it then Noon-tide an Ode," and 
sent it forthwith, to Richard West, who was ill in Hertford- 
shire. The letter was returned unopened. He learned from 
some indirect source that West had died on the first day of 
June. So, that summer, which is memorable as the first and 
most prolific period of Gray's poetic career, is inseparably asso- 
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ciated with that friend, in whose death the poet seemed always 
"to feel the affliction of a recent loss." 

Under the influence of poignant grief he composed, in memory 
of West, some Latin hexameters, which Mason praised as "a 
sublime apostrophe . . . written in the genuine strain of 
classical majesty," and, also, a beautiful sonnet after the 
manner of Petrarch. The manuscript of the latter poem is 
dated: "At Stoke, Aug. 1742." In the same month and 
also at Stoke, he wrote his Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton 
and his superb Hymn to Adversity. Upon the sadness per- 
vading Gray's works of this period, Mr. Mason has an excellent 
observation. Speaking of West's death, he says, "It will 
. . . throw a melancholy grace on the Ode on a Distant 
Prospect of Eton College and on that to Adversity ; both of 
them written in the August following; for as both of these 
poems abound with pathos, those who have feeling hearts will 
feel this excellence the more strongly, when they know the 
cause whence it arose; and the unfeeling will, perhaps, learn 
to respect what they cannot taste, when they are prevented 
from imputing to a splenetic melancholy, what, in fact, sprang 
from the most benevolent of all sensations." 

Gray began his world-renowned Elegy at Stoke Pogis in 
the autumn of 1742, perhaps immediately after the death of his 
uncle, Mr. Rogers. Then he appears to have ceased abruptly 
and decisively all efforts at poetic composition. Not until the 
winter of 1749, and again in response to the severe stimulus of 
grief caused by the death of his aunt, Miss Antrobus, did he 
resume work on that poem. And, on June the twelfth in the 
next year, he transmitted it with the following note to Horace 
Walpole : 

I have been here at Stoke a few days (where I shall con- 
tinue good part of the summer), and having put an end to a 
thing, whose beginning you have seen long ago, I immediately 
send it to you. You will, I hope, look upon it in the light of a 
thing with an end to it; a merit that most of my writings have 
wanted and are like to want. 

Is it not interesting to consider now the unconcernedness and 
modesty with which he submitted a poem of such enduring 
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fame to his friend ? One can easily understand why, in spite 
of their marked dissimilarity in temperament and tastes, Lord 
Orford valued Gray so much ; and said to him on one occasion, 
"You must not wonder, if I am partial to you and yours, when 
you can write as you do, and yet feel so little vanity." 

Everyone knows how his immense enthusiasm for Gray's 
Elegy led him to circulate the manuscript among his friends 
of the first fashion in England; how Lady Cobbham, having 
read it, conceived a violent desire to meet the poet, who— so 
unobtrusive was he — had lived for several years unknown to 
herself, in her own parish; how the Rev. Mr. Purt made that 
fact known to her ladyship; but having so slight an acquaint- 
ance with the poet, could not effect the introduction. How the 
"grande dame" took matters into her own hands and sent her 
guest, Lady Schaub, who knew Gray's friend, Lady Brown, 
with Harriet Speed to call upon him. 

One sees "in the mind's eye" the lively heroines issue 
forth, . . . "rustling in their silks and tissues." One 
follows, as "Thro' lanes unknown, o'er stiles they venture," 
and finally reach romantic West-End Cottage. One looks in 
upon the parlor scene, while the fine ladies converse with the 
poet's mother and aunt; observes their disappointment over 
not finding Mr. Gray at home ; and the glee, with which before 
departing they leave "a spell upon the table" in the potent 
charm of this little note: "Lady Schaub's compliments to Mr. 
Gray; she is sorry not to have found him at home, to tell him 
that Lady Brown is very well." 

Mr. Gray could not do else than return their call. 

So cunning was the apparatus, 
The powerful pot-hooks did so move him, 
That will he, nill he to the great house 
He went as if the devil drove him. 

Then he was invited to dinner; other civilities followed; and all 
led to the beautiful result of a warm friendship established. 

Not only was Stoke Pogis associated thus with Gray's life 
and works; but it was also endeared to him as his mother's 
home. How complete his devotion to her, these words to 
Norton Nicholls years after her death reveal : 
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. . . . in one's whole life one can never have more 
than a single mother. You may think that is obvious and 
(what you call) a trite observation. ... I was at the 
same age ... as wise as you and yet I never discovered this 
(with full evidence and conviction, I mean) till it was too late. 

In March, 1753, he laid her to rest in the grave with her 
sister at Stoke Pogis, and placed upon her tomb an epitaph, so 
exquisite in its tender simplicity and pathos as to touch the 
heart even of the most apathetic : 

In the same pious confidence, beside her friend and sister, 
here sleep the remains of Dorothy Gray, widow, the careful, 
tender mother of many children, one of whom alone had the 
misfortune to survive her. 

During subsequent visits to West-End Cottage, Gray's life 
was more than usually monotonous. The summer weeks' rou- 
tine was varied only by stately calls at Stoke House, and by 
frequent flights to Strawberry Hill. Yet those dull years are 
notable as the period during which he composed and gave to 
the world his Pindaric Odes. No one knows whether he wrote 
those poems at Stoke Pogis, but it was certainly there that the 
outburst of wonder, bewilderment, admiration, complaints of 
obscurity, mingled with "a golden shower of panegyric" came 
to him from the world, when the volume was issued in August 
1757, from Walpole's press at Strawberry Hill. It achieved a 
great success, thirteen hundred copies being sold within two 
months. "Gray became a kind of lion." 

Meanwhile, the Cobbhams are "as civil as usual. Miss Speed 
seems to understand," Gray confides mysteriously to Dr. 
Wharton. 

"There was mention, several pages back," I think I hear 
some one saying, "of this poet's love-affair at Stoke Pogis." 
Upon minute examination of evidence, I find only the sugges- 
tion of what might have been a pretty romance. That Vis- 
countess Cobham wished Mr. Gray to marry her niece, upon 
whom she settled the family fortune, I feel quite sure. That 
Miss Speed would have accepted him, if he could have induced 
himself to make the offer, I think there is little doubt. "The 
world said," Gray confessed, frankly, "that we were to be 
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married. ' ' We know that Lady Cobbham summoned him, dur- 
ing her last illness, to Stoke Pogis, where he remained "about 
three weeks." And, when she was obliged to go to London for 
advice, he returned with her, and remained some time "by her 
desire in the house with her in Hanover Square." But, just 
as soon as duty and civility allowed him, the obdurate genius 
ran away to his lodgings in Bloomsbury, and became submerged 
again in manuscripts at the British Museum. And, yet there 
seems to have been some sort of understanding between him 
and Miss Speed. There are vague hints of their having been 
associated in the same plans ; of dependence in a way upon each 
other. They went together in the summer following Lady 
Cobbham's death, to a country place near Henley in Oxford- 
shire, where they spent several weeks in company with Lady 
Ailesbury, Horace Walpole's cousin, and Lady Carlisle. This 
is Gray's comment on the projected plan: "... for 
three weeks I have been going into Oxfordshire with Madam 
Speed ; but her affairs, as she says, or her vagaries, as I say, 
have obliged her to alter her mind ten times within that 
space: no wonder, for she has got at least 30,000 pounds with a 
house in town, plate, jewels, china, and old Japan infinite, so 
that, indeed, it would be ridiculous for her to know her own 
mind. I, who know mine, do intend to go to Cambridge"— 
But, of course, he did not. He accompanied the lady into 
Oxfordshire, where "company and cards at home, parties by 
land and water abroad, and (what they call) doing something, 
that is racketing about from morning to night" . . . 
seem to have bored him beyond compare. On one occasion, 
"when they went a party to dine on a cold loaf, and pass'd the 
day," Walpole related with great amusement to George 
Montagu, on the authority of Lady Ailesbury, "Gray never 
opened his lips but once, and then only said, 'Yes, my lady, I 
believe so.' " 

Nevertheless, the only approach to love poetry in all Gray's 
works is a sonnet written to Miss Speed, and he put an air of 
Geminiani to words at her request. Could the grave, fastidious 
recluse have been repelled by too much levity ? Or, was he too 
hard to please ? Perhaps, his inclination to marry Miss Speed, 
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if he were conscious of it, could not overcome his stronger 
inclining to moods. Whatever may have been the determina- 
tive motive in his choice of a solitary life, we feel regret when 
we think of her as the august Baroness de la Peyriere, Minis- 
tress at London, "a prodigious fine lady and a Catholick," re- 
ceiving Mr. Gray in state, six years later, "with a cage of 
foreign birds, and a piping bull-finch at her elbow, two little 
dogs on a cushion in her lap, a cockatoo on her shoulder, and a 
strong suspicion of rouge on her cheeks." Thus the poet's 
shadowy romance ended. Pretty West-End Cottage, as well as 
Stoke's ancient and historic Manor House, passed into the 
possession of others; and, both the distinguished Mr. Gray and 
his grand friend Madam de la Peyriere spent their remaining 
years apart from Stoke Pogis. 

But, in accordance with a direction in the poet's will, he 
was brought here after death, attended by his friend and 
executor, Dr. James Brown, who saw him laid beside his 
mother in the vault just outside the east end of the church, 
opposite the east window of Hastings Chapel. 

With what reverence does one stand beside his tomb! With 
what enthusiasm may one muse upon the life of the accom- 
plished Gray, who, though the most learned man in Europe, 
and endowed with rarest gifts, yet placed most value upon 
seriousness and character; who, though living in an age emi- 
nently skeptical, was simply and unaffectedly religious ; and, in 
the midst of a frivolous, nay, a corrupt social and political con- 
dition, never throughout his life wavered in his adherence to 
the best things! "Ability, talents, genius, the highest ac- 
quisitions of science and knowledge, were in his opinion, ' ' says 
the Rev. Norton Nicholls, "of little account compared with 
virtue, which he often used to quote to me from Plato, is noth- 
ing but 'the exercise of right reason.' " 

Softly, reverently one lingers about his grave. And one 
reflects with joy upon his possession of so fitting a mausoleum 
as this sequestered church-yard, where every influence breathes 
the message embodied in his matchless lines : 

Hark ! how the sacred calm that breathes around, 

Bids every fierce, tumultuous passion cease ; 
In still, small accents whispering from the ground, 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace. 

Myrtis Jarrell. 
Washington, D. C. 



